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Responses: Northwestern, Princeton, UCLA, CUNY, Columbia, UMass, University of Texas 
(partial), and Harvard. 


Part I: The Genealogy of a Movement 


1- Why Gaza Now 
Why do you think Gaza has become a rallying cry after years, or decades, of Palestine not 
being a central issue in the US? In other words, what do you think were the factors that 
brought this much strength to the movement? How does the current movement compare 
and relate to the solidarity movement with the events of Sheikh Jarrah in 2021 for 
instance, or the work of the BDS movement around the 2000s? 


(NWU, KK): The mass mobilization we’ve seen is a result of the by-now indisputable fact 
that an “incremental genocide” ongoing in Gaza for decades has turned into a spectacular 
genocidal war—live-streamed by Palestinians in Gaza to the world—making the otherwise 
“safe” Western consumption of screen-mediated horror at a distance utterly unbearable. In 
the weeks and months following October 7, administrators, Zionists, and the police employed 
tactics of doxing, harassment, silencing, intimidation, and criminalization against 
pro-Palestinian student organizing. At Northwestern, criminal charges were brought against 
students who parodied the front page of the school newspaper criticizing the university’s 
complicity in genocide. In my view, student organizing prior to the Columbia encampment 
was rarely galvanized enough to join more escalatory, more disruptive forms of direct action 
we’ve seen around the world since October, like targeted boycotts, die-ins, blockades, union 
mobilization, worker strikes, manufacture disruption, and infrastructure shutdown. For 
months, the campus climate was dominated by statements and letters and union resolutions, 
more statements, counter-statements, and free speech wars, but students have been following 
these direct actions. Some felt alienated from campus and disengaged. Many wanted to do 
something and didn’t know what or how. If nothing else, no one believed the lid could be 
kept on for much longer. I think there is an element of “If you build it, they will come” 
because the youth that are being radicalized by Gaza—for many in the Covid-19 generation, 
this is their first political awakening—have been waiting, watching, seething, plotting, and 
fighting for six months. 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): It is undeniable that the generation of people 
organizing the Student Intifada came into adulthood in a university where “Palestine” had 
reached its first level of liberal naturalization. Said was a mainstay on many a syllabi, Darwish 
and Ovid might be nestled up as “exile poets”, and SJPs and JVPs were extracurricular clubs no 
more/no less than ultimate frisbee. Of course, liberal co-optation is the perfect invitation for 
radicalization. It is also undeniable that in the Summer of 2020, we collectively watched our 
governments sacrifice millions to a virus for the sake of capital. And in the midst of that we 
watched George Floyd murdered by a Minneapolis police officer over a fake $20 bill, 
engendering a necessary denial of carceralism and germinating, in the souls of youth, an 


abolitionary practice. So one answer to this is that we were well read, better connected, better 
organized, acutely aware of racialized violence, spiteful of our government, and abhorrent of the 
police. 


Still, a simpler answer might be that watching genocide awakens something deep in one’s spirit. 
I think it’s mostly that. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): I think Gaza’s centrality today is due in part to 
its nightmarish position as a site of spectacular Zionist violence. While Palestinians living in 
other parts of occupied Palestine have had to face the daily violences of the Zionist 
settler-colonial project, the five bombing campaigns carried out against Palestinians living in 
Gaza since the Second Intifada have been the most visible, most widely legible instances of the 
longform genocidal violence that undergirds the Israeli state. In my mind, the Great March of 
Return in 2018/2019 stands out as a moment where Palestine entered the popular consciousness 
through social media. Tik Tok launched in the US in 2018, and images of people marching to the 
apartheid wall, crying out for return, for justice and liberation, inundated Instagram and Twitter. 
For the first time, the silence of legacy media outlets on the Palestinian struggle for life and 
dignity could be circumvented and reach a larger audience. 


What we’re seeing now is an absolute refusal of the idea that the image can “transfix” or 
“anesthetize” the viewer. There is no one struggling for Palestinian freedom today that has not 
seen the horrific images emerging from Gaza. Gaza’s status as a rallying cry is a direct result of 
the work of the Palestinian journalists working there. More than 90 journalists have been 
murdered by the IOF since October 7th. Israel’s concerted effort to murder not only Palestinian 
journalists, but the families of Palestinian journalists (as in the case of Wael Al-Dahdouh, whose 
wife, three children, and two nephews have been martyred) is a testament to the effectiveness of 
their work. The encampment movement only exists because of the indefatigable efforts of 
Palestinian journalists. 


(CUNY, SK, Participant in the CUNY encampment): Palestine has been a central issue on 
college campuses in recent decades. This is in part as a result of the groundwork laid by the 
BDS movement. Students for Justice in Palestine and Jewish Voice for Peace, as well as 
myriad local groups, did the work of building an activist core that was able to instigate, and 
then mobilize around, this moment. That's one part of it. Another part is that the decade of 
mass struggles, culminating in the George Floyd Uprising, has shaped people’s intuitions. 
There are many more people with some experience of participating in a social movement and 
political discourse has been pulled much further to the left. There is thus a much bigger 
cohort of people paying attention to and ready to respond to an event like this. The third thing 
is just that the invasion of Gaza was not only such an immense escalation compared to 
anything else in the recent past in the conflict, but the degree to which it has been live 
streamed and broadcast on social media is fairly unique. Many people, especially after 
COVID, live in a world purely mediated by their screens. After October 7, there has been this 
sudden interruption in the procession of spectacles. Now, if you're in a certain bubble, all you 
see on your screen is these images of death in Gaza. The combination of these three things 
has made the situation particularly combustible. 


SS: It’s intriguing how many attribute the acceleration of living through screens to COVID. 
However, it might be important to push back and not view this in a strictly technologically 
deterministic manner. Recall in 2011, the Twitter Revolution Silicon Valley discourse? It 
raises questions. 


SK: Absolutely. This is not a technological determinist analysis. Movements always spread 
through resonance based on the technology readily at hand. This was true of the French 
Revolution and the Haitian Revolution as well of the revolutions of 1848. It’s not about 
technology, but rather the way technology stands in for a particular set of social relations at a 
particular moment. Today, in our spectacular society, we tend to live these very atomized 
lives that are largely mediated by the screen. But this has been strangely inverted by the war. 
Now, if you’re in a certain algorithmically-based bubble, the only image on your screen is of 
death. In a way, this is similar to 2011 when Twitter contributed to people mobilizing quickly, 
but then, obviously, it did not determine how things played out once that happened. 


(UCLA, JP, Participant in the UCLA encampment): This is a good question and I’ve 
been eager to listen to students across the US speak about what is happening to learn more 
about their motivations. Firstly, Israel’s war undoubtedly represents a quantum leap of sorts 
in terms of the situation in Palestine. That the United States directly funds the genocide, that 
the tuition university students pay funds weapon manufacturers and warlords: it is hard for 
people to look away from this, especially as conditions within the United States continue to 
decline. There is also a clear link being made between how ghettoes in the US are policed 
and the murders in Gaza. Israel is asserting its right to existence by annihilating an entire 
population. I think this summarizes the current trajectory of Western nation-states. 


(Columbia, S, SJP): What we are seeing today is the product of years of mobilizations and 
direct actions for Palestinian liberation. Most of the organizers here at Columbia are 
undergraduate students who were born during the second Intifada. I can speak from my 
experience as someone who, growing up, regularly frequented predominantly Muslim spaces 
in Canada. Palestine has always been a central issue to Arab and Muslim communities in 
North America, what we are witnessing now is rather a de-centralization of advocacy and 
organization from those spaces to encompass more marginalized groups in the US and 
Canada. In my opinion, this is stemming from a surge of awareness about intersectionality 
and common struggle, but also the ability to access information outside of your 
circles/geographic location. Our generation is more aware of the different ways the struggles 
of marginalized people everywhere are concretely interconnected and less subjected to US 
media misinformation. The trope of “Israel” being the only democracy in a region filled with 
terrorists is crumbling because people can now access content other than the one curated for 
them by the American government. 


(Columbia, K): I think the combination of the spread of social media and a new radicalized 
youth has paved the way for a new generation of Americans who vehemently support 
Palestinian liberation by any means necessary. A lot of young people in America, myself 
included, formed our political opinions at a time where anti-fascist, anti-imperialist, and 
anti-capitalist thought was mass communicated through social media, reaching certain 
segments of the American population that were not quite easy to reach in previous decades. 


And because young people tend to be more rebellious, and are more likely to reject the status 
quo, this combined into a generation that became radicalized early on, and thus, more likely 
to be anti-Zionist. 


RH (senior at UMass, co-president of SJP, and part of the negotiation team) and KG 
(senior at UMass, prison abolition collective member, and part of the negotiation team). 
There is an unprecedented rate of killing even for Israel. I think this might be the highest rates of 
killing since the Rwandan genocide. This is the most severe amount of violence that we have 
seen in our lifetimes. Not just in Palestine, but in our lifetimes in the world. We are actively 
watching a genocide on our phones. This has never happened. We as humans are not equipped to 
watch a genocide, unfurling literally right in front of our eyes. I think this has mobilized a lot of 
people. It’s very hard to watch the news, go on Instagram, Twitter and not feel the moral 
imperative to get up and do something about all these images you’re seeing. The difference with 
Sheikh Jarrah is that a lot of people didn’t even know what was going on. Just such a blatant 
disregard for human life, like watching it all play out on your phone. This is also post-COVID 
full lockdown and post-George Floyd uprisings, which was a lot of our generations ' first 
experience in, like, a mass-like movement. I think that people are in our generation are 
disillusioned to the US. People aren't as bought into this like idea of the land of the free home of 
the brave American Dream bullshit, people seeing this for what it really is a settler colonial 
police state. What happened here at UMass specifically is that because so many people put their 
bodies on the line early in October, it motivated people and inspired people to take action. We 
draw on BDS and use BDS language. 


S from Texas University: On October 7th, the Al Aqsa Flood upset the political paradigm for 
the management & destruction of the Palestinian people. The resistance tore down the walls, 
overran military outposts & settlements, and demonstrated the weakness of the Zionist entity. 
The fire they sparked has, on the one hand, produced a crisis for Israel, the US, and alliances of 
settler colonial sovereigns & transnational capital; on the other, the steadfastness, strength, & 
unity of the resistance has served as a beacon of hope and inspiration for resistance movements 
across the world, propelling new waves of militant activity. 

Any account of the Gaza’s centrality in this moment must start with the resistance. 
Israel’s genocidal response has been a desperate response to the crisis prompted by this 
resistance, a failed attempt to restore a previous equilibrium defined by a balance of 
expropriation of land, recuperation of Palestinian political leadership, and debilitating violence 
against Palestinians. There is no going back from this. Across the world, the images of fighters 
parachuting into settlements and bulldozers bursting through the walls have shown Palestinians 
and anti-colonial struggles globally that a new era and level of resistance is possible. 

The shift provoked by the Al Aqsa Flood has forced the Palestinian liberation to the 
center. Previous solidarity work around Palestine, such as #SaveSheikhJarrah or the BDS 
movement, have been siloed as largely activist concern for the Palestinian diaspora & allies. 
Palestine solidarity organizers in the US have done crucial groundwork for the present moment 
over the past few decades. Decades of advocacy and campaigning, from BDS to solidarity 
rallies, has seeded awareness and support for the Palestinian cause, expanding the field of 
sympathizers. This work has also included connections built across movement cycles. Palestinian 
organizers participating in anti-police uprisings, abolitionist campaigns, indigenous resurgence & 
land defense, and others have illustrated the material links between our shared enemies and 


helped circulate a culture of militant strategic thinking across movements. It’s no accident that 
this recent wave of resistance has spread to campuses either. On many campuses, local chapters 
of Students for Justice in Palestine or similar solidarity organizations are usually the most 
consistent, sometimes the most radical, component of the student radical milieu. Due to their 
connection to a larger organized network of Palestine solidarity work, these organizations can 
withstand the cycles of turnover and organizational collapse that plague most campus leftist 
groups. 

In Austin, this has historically been true of the local Palestine Solidarity Committee. 
Though a campus-based student organization, it has for years been a consistent radical pole at 
UT and in Austin more generally. In the 2010s the group led a divestment campaign on campus. 
During the early years of the Trump administration, members of PSC participated in broader left 
coalitions and agitation in the streets including rowdy, unpermitted street marches, 
anti-gentrification demonstrations, and a spontaneous anti-ICE riot in North Austin. The group 
served as one node in an ecosystem of radical activism, and particularly for queer radicals & 
radicals of color. 

Despite this, the cause of Palestine has been limited to just one among many activist 
causes. Activist campaigns operate under an implicit logic emphasizing awareness-raising, 
base-building, and winning specific demands or concessions. Non-revolutionary activists treats 
Palestine as an issue of simple reform, which they imagine could be resolved through some 
negotiation of rights or sovereignty as a result of sufficient international campaigning. Radical 
activists recognize the necessity of revolutionary upheaval for the liberation of Palestine, but 
their activity otherwise follows the same basic framework. Such a framework limits participation 
in these campaigns to those who share the same sense of faith in the slow accumulation of 
victories, which in practice are limited to relatively minor, pragmatic aims in the face of a 
political situation with no clear path out. Even for the activists, Palestine becomes simply one of 
a number of issues to care about, make statements for, to organize campaigns around. Activists 
reference the connections between colonization in Palestine and the US, but lack a strategic 
framework to put these connections into real crisis. 

The crisis prompted by the Palestinian resistance has broken this spell. This crisis carries 
immense possibility, in both catastrophic and revolutionary forms, and thus ushers in a new 
urgency for activists and militants. It has reignited hope for a free Palestine, and made believable 
the real possibility of the fall of Israel. Even after the past few months of brutal war by the 
Israelis have not been able to eradicate this awareness that the future has been radically 
transformed. 


(Harvard): It should be noted, first, that within and without Harvard, the movement for a free 
Palestine has had strong roots for at least two decades. It has existed continuously and has never 
gone away. Palestine has always represented — especially for young people — the question not 
settled, the struggle still to be fought. There are interesting questions to be asked about why 
Palestine has been, for the left, a — if not the — central question of our time; but certainly, this 
has been true since much before October 2023. 

If Gaza has become a rallying cry, it is thanks first and foremost to the protraction and 
renewal of Palestinian resistance in all its forms. The strength of the present movement relates 
directly to the role Palestinians have played in refusing to accept the indefinite deferral of their 
fate. This may be a basic point, but one that is worth restating: we must not underestimate the 
significance of October 7th — the latest, most forceful manifestation of this refusal — especially 


when it comes to galvanizing international solidarity, or at the very least forcing the world to 
grapple once again with the question of Palestine. This, of course, is only the most recent 
manifestation of this refusal. 

The events of May 2021 were particularly significant in politicising the current 
generation of students protesting around the US and the world, especially since this was also a 
moment in which a number of influential young Palestinian activists and intellectuals became 
increasingly prominent, both in the mainstream, but especially on social media. Part of the 
consciousness and organising infrastructure that was mobilised in the 2024 encampments was 
built out of the experience of 2021, and indeed the protests in solidarity with the Great March of 
Return in 2018. This infrastructure has also drawn attention to the fact that the occupation of 
Palestine relies upon and is an expression of US imperialism in its most transparent form. 
Institutions like Harvard, which have long served to produce and legitimize the US ‘foreign 
policy’ establishment, serve as central sites of internationalist struggle against US hegemony. 
The connections between places like Harvard and the US imperial apparatus is powerfully 
captured by a slogan that has emerged out of the 2024 encampment — “Harvard University we 
know which side you’re on. Remember South Africa, remember Vietnam!” 


2- Gaza in the US context 
Do you imagine your movement to belong to a genealogy of other US movements (BLM, 
Leftist groups, etc.)? Do you think of your movement as signaling a generation shift in 
the US? In other words, is there a certain kind of disillusionment among this generation 
with previous forms of organizing and resisting? 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): I think my answer to the previous question 
actually largely speaks to this one, but to go a little deeper, I think resistance becomes most 
possible among generations that have less attachment to their own lives and more attachment to 
the lives of others, more attachment to the future. I can’t speak to the generations before mine, 
but personally, I can say I have grown up minutely in the chronic sickness of the American soul. 
The nation has devalued all life to the point it feels impossible to not say hey, if you care so little 
about me, let me use my body, my mind, in a risky way, in an unsafe way, let’s see where that 
gets us. So many people I know, academics with careers like myself, are willing to look towards 
Palestine and say that it deserves all of us, every inch we can get- such acts of looking are only 
produced when you understand how your own government looks at those same people, and 
images, with glee for their demise, knowing that they would look at us that way too if they had 
the chance. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): What the Student Intifada materializes is the 
growing understanding that our struggle for justice in the United States is inextricably bound up 
with decolonial struggles around the world. The encampments were started by students who 
came of age during the Flint Water Crisis, the NODAPL Standing Rock protests, the George 
Floyd protests and the Black Lives Matter movement. 

These movements, organized under the sign of the global climate crisis, have made it 
readily apparent that we will not find justice in a nation that is predicated on resource extraction 
and mass death. What we are witnessing, then, is a widespread rejection of capitalism’s 
self-perpetuating myth. We know that the chain of extractions and dominations that structure our 
world can be broken down. There is a sense, more urgently now than ever before, that the 
capitalist world cannot continue - it perpetuates itself unto our collective destruction. We must 
make another world in order to survive. 

I saw a sign from the UCLA encampment with Klee’s Angelus Novus and a quote from 
Césaire that read “The only thing in the world worth beginning... the end of the world, of 
course!” The encampments are an explicitly apocalyptic project, and what joy, what power, to be 
a part of that! If the encampments are a rejection of the division between student and community 
member, they are also a rejection of the world as we know it, individuated, divided, brutalized. 
Like Occupy, the encampments are as much a mode of community making, of living in kindred, 
as they are a mode of protest. 


(CUNY, SK, Participant in the CUNY encampment): There has been a sequence of 
struggles unfolding over the last decade and a half. In this context, each new struggle sets the 
stage for the next. How quickly this particular movement spread, how radical it was in both 
form and content, and its choice of tactics is really only legible when thought of as part of 
this sequence. On the other hand, my impression is that many participants in the 
encampments were a little bit too young to have participated in 2020. This new generation is 
still finding its bearings. I’m not sure if it points to disillusionment or not. My sense is that a 


lot of the people involved have this form of historical amnesia and don’t know much about 
what has happened before them. 

SS: So you’re saying there is this kind of historical amnesia that is starting with a clean slate 
or inventing the wheel? 

SK: I am not sure that anyone thinks of themselves as inventing the wheel or that they 
imagine a tabula rasa. My impression is that many of the participants in the encampments 
have never been part of a movement before, and are thus earnestly figuring things out 
without either fetishizing or being disillusioned with the past. There is a clear set of reference 
points: Columbia in 1968, the anti-Apartheid movement on campuses in the 1980s, and to 
some extent the 2008-9 student occupations movement. But there also seems to be very little 
historical memory, especially of the more recent past. This is not so surprising though. We 
live ina time of permanent amnesia in which each new movement that emerges has to very 
quickly relearn all of the lessons of the previous one. 


(UCLA, JP, Participant in the UCLA encampment): This is a good question and I’ve 
been eager to listen to students across the US speak about what is happening to learn more 
about their motivations. Firstly, Israel’s war undoubtedly represents a quantum leap of sorts 
in terms of the situation in Palestine. That the United States directly funds the genocide, that 
the tuition university students pay funds weapon manufacturers and warlords: it is hard for 
people to look away from this, especially as conditions within the United States continue to 
decline. There is also a clear link being made between how ghettos in the US are policed and 
the murders in Gaza. Israel is asserting its right to existence by annihilating an entire 
population. I think this summarizes the current trajectory of Western nation-states. 

Many of the younger students at the campus protests today participated in protests against 
gun violence at their high schools in 2018 and graduated high school around the time when 
George Floyd was murdered in 2020. To them, the George Floyd protests may have been the 
first major protest movement. I’m not sure this movement signals a shift on behalf of the 
protesters. Certainly it signals a shift in how the state responds to protests. The amount of 
repression for protests that have mostly been peaceful is completely unprecedented. It’s 
important to notice that the police are having an extremely radicalizing effect on this 
movement. As for the protesters, it seems a new generation is being radicalized for the first 
time. So I’m not sure there’s disillusionment with previous generations, but rather the first 
impulses of something that won’t fully develop for another couple of years. Maybe it’s more 
accurate to say that the protesters now have not yet metabolized and processed the 
movements from the last 15 years in the United States. I’m sure they will soon. There are no 
leftist groups or organizations in the United States that have a major role in steering the 
protests we’re seeing now. Sure, some groups make the calls to action, but what you see in 
the news is a result of the protests exceeding the control of those small groups. In other 
words, there are plenty of minor organizations, but none of them can claim to be hegemonic 
in organizing within the movements. I would say the young kids are coordinated in an 
effective way through informal means, but the effects that actual organizations are having are 
minimal. 


(Columbia, S, SJP): I would not say it is a disillusionment but rather a deep awareness. We 
are living through wars and climate crises and economies crumbling and we get to watch it 
live even when it is happening far away from us. Our crises are globalized at a very large 


scale. This is late-stage capitalism in all its ugliness. Unlike our parents, we were not born 
into post-independence hope — we opened our eyes to televised mass destruction. This 
“sudden” spread of the Student Intifada is also coming from a place of students religiously 
studying previous US and international movements, understanding their wins and their 
shortcomings, and realizing that the only way for us students to disrupt the US and Israeli 
war machine is to disrupt the very same education that funds it. 


(Columbia, K): I think the combination of the spread of social media and a new radicalized 
youth has paved the way for a new generation of Americans who vehemently support 
Palestinian liberation by any means necessary. A lot of young people in America, myself 
included, formed our political opinions at a time where anti-fascist, anti-imperialist, and 
anti-capitalist thought was mass communicated through social media, reaching certain 
segments of the American population that were not quite easy to reach in previous decades. 
And because young people tend to be more rebellious, and are more likely to reject the status 
quo, this combined into a generation that became radicalized early on, and thus, more likely 
to be anti-Zionist. 

Our movement, from the very beginning, has been about eradicating the system that 
occupies, displaces, marginalizes, and surveils communities from Harlem to Minneapolis to 
Palestine. This system mirrors “Israel” by replicating the methods of brutalization the Zionist 
entity employs against the Palestinian people. Thus, this movement is absolutely related to 
earlier movements, whether they be against police brutality or for the rights of workers, 
because the Palestinian cause is related to every fight for justice and liberation. As a Black 
American myself, I see Gaza and its martyrs in every video of a Black person who is 
murdered by police, in every community wrecked by poverty and displacement, and then I 
understand that the government that funds the destruction of Gaza and Palestine seeks to 
destroy our communities as well and in similar ways. 


RH (senior at UMass, co-president of SJP, and part of the negotiation team) and KG 
(senior at UMass, prison abolition collective member, and part of the negotiation team). 
We identify with the abolition, land back, and climate justice movement, all of which are 
interconnected with the movement for Palestinian Liberation. Lately, we’ve been contemplating 
the idea that Palestine will free us all. Many were sad to see how the George Floyd uprisings 
were co-opted, turning from burning down police precincts and actively fighting cops in the 
street to city council meetings and cutting your police budget by a small percentage. Then 
everyone just moved on. Police budgets actually increased in many of those places again once 
the eyes were off. However, abolition has become increasingly a common idea. People don’t 
blink their eyes anymore when people say fuck the cops or we need the cops off campus. Even 
normal ass people on campus who aren’t politically involved see that as something that makes 
sense. Basically, we see ourselves connected to past movements such as the struggle against the 
Vietnam War and the divestment from South African apartheid. Aslo, there was a whole 
movement at UMass to cut ties with the CIA. We actively talk about their tactics and strategies to 
help inform our campaign. There were also housing protests in 1969, 1970. The pictures that 
remain of these Geodesic Domes they set up for like this thing they called for university city we 
got a geodesic dome for People were protesting all their ills with the university such as bad 
teaching, overcrowding, and so on. They had these Geodesic Domes and called for a free 
university. They had teachers hold the classes and people slept in the domes. There are really 


cool black and white images that remain. And we found a geodesic dome and we set it up. 
There's so much cool shit that's happened here. There's also been this take over of this building in 
1970, or of what used to be called the Mills House and is now called the New Africa House and 
is a Black Cultural Center on campus. When was that? That was in 1970 (shit was popping!) It's 
very important to place ourselves in the context of our predecessors. Before BLM, there was the 
Ferguson uprising. And in the Ferguson uprising, we were seeing Palestinians tweet for the first 
time at Americans telling them how to deal with being pepper sprayed and giving them tips. And 
Ferguson had so many banners and so much messaging that was in conjunction with that of 
Palestine. And with BLM, when we saw Derek Chauvin put his knee on George Floyd's neck for 
eight minutes. Those were tactics that we had seen in Palestine for the past decades. Those 
images were nothing new to those of us who have been born into this movement or who have 
been familiar with what's happening in Palestine. Yeah, these cops are being trained by the IDF. 
They're literally getting sent to Israel and learning these horrific violent tactics from the Israeli 
army. You realize just how connected all of these struggles are. There's no separating the 
pro-Palestine movement from the prison abolition movement from the BLM Movement, it 
mobilizes people from different communities who see all these interconnections with the 
Palestinian struggle. People here now are opening their eyes to the injustices, this façade of free 
speech. When you get brutalized on your own campus, it’s life-changing; it radicalizes you. I 
want to tie in also with the fact that indigenous people in the US and Palestinians have been in 
solidarity with each other. The Palestinian youth movement sent a contingent to Standing Rock, 
and these ties have also been made for a long time. 


(Harvard): To come back to the last question: it’s also not lost on us that the Unity Intifada of 
May 2021 unfolded almost exactly a year after the months of protest that followed George 
Floyd’s murder in 2020. Starting from the mid-2010s — 2014, to be precise, with the Ferguson 
uprising after the murder of Michael Brown and Operation Protective Edge in Gaza — anti-racist 
struggles and Palestinian solidarity in the United States have been mutually complementary. Our 
coalition is but one example of tangible organizational connections between African and African 
American organizers and Palestinian solidarity activists that were forged in the last decade of 
protest. Insofar as there is disillusionment among this generation of student-activists, this 
disillusionment is born out of the rapidly declining legitimacy of the ruling establishment in the 
US, especially among those that were politicized and/or radicalized in the context of Black Lives 
Matter, struggles for climate justice, the fossil-fuel divestment movement, and, much more 
recently, the disastrous capitulation of the Biden administration to the worst impulses of the 
Zionist regime. 


Part II: The Demands of the Movement 


3- Centering Economic Demands 
Before anything, your movement’s primary driving force and slogan is “Disclose. Divest. 
We will not stop, we will not rest,” needless to say, we have to ask you about the concept 
of divestment as a political category. In some sense, we see your movement as moving 
between two categories: one is material (don’t make money this way), and one is ethical 
(don’t involve us; we don’t want to be complicit). First, can you give us some concrete 
examples of the first category? What do you think are some of your university’s most 
problematic investment practices? Do you see your response as an act of democratic 
accountability? How does it connect to previous movements that had similar demands 
(BDS, Anti-Apartheid Movement South Africa)? 


(NWU, KK): We have observed in our local context that the failure to transform an economic 
demand for divestment into a political organizing tool toward liberation and abolition has 
allowed insidious logic of business/contract negotiations to dominate this demand-based 
movement. At the Northwestern encampment, the entryism of political orgs like PSL, 
undemocratic organizational structures, and an unprincipled, opportunistic de facto leadership 
have accelerated its defeat. We had many flashbacks of recent graduate worker union betrayals, 
except that betraying the movement for Palestinian liberation for crumbs is an injury to the very 
meaning of humanity. Without a political horizon that understands that genuine divestment from 
death cannot happen within a necropolitical regime, campaigns for divestment at best offer the 
university an opportunity to whitewash its endowments and colorwash its images, at worst a 
“win some, lose some” game of chess that sells out the Student Intifada—may it live up to its 
name—for more student life resources and better DEI representation. 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): I am a graduate student in a research university. 
A peer in neuroscience is currently working on helmets that protect IOF soldiers from 
concussions. A peer in sociology is currently figuring out how to best develop healthful feelings 
in an apartheid regime. These peers, you’d hope, only signed up to do the actual research: make a 
helmet, model a community. It is the villainy of the university that re-routed these works towards 
genocidal ends. Not in our names, sure, but this first demand is about it being not with our hands, 
not with our minds. Beyond this, it would also mean the material divestment from companies 
like Caterpillar, which have multi-million dollar contracts with places like Princeotn to endlessly 
build their new museums, while more endlessly turning to rubble homes in Gaza. 

But we cannot deny that the financial investments our universities hold in Israel is, on 
scale, small. The truth is divestment is a material win, and beyond this, the making of a state into 
a social pariah, especially among the youth, will force more divestments, will redirect 
commercial patterns, redirect market energies. You have to believe that people, capitalistically 
minded people, will follow the youth. So we must lead them towards divestiture. Towards 
anti-Zionism. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): Princeton University has sitting members of the 
Board of Trustees who work for RTX, the arms company that provides Israel with the air to 
surface missiles, cluster bombs, and fighter jets that have been used to bomb Gaza. The 
university also receives over $300 million of Department of Defense funding. While the 


university doesn’t “officially” perform weapons research, one should be skeptical of DoD 
funding for “nose-cone optimization” research, for example. The demand for material and 
academic divestment is a demand that the intellectual labor being performed at this university not 
be co-opted by, or funded with, a militarism dependent on the collective immiseration of people 
the United States has marked for death. 

Princeton does not disclose its investments, but the actual dollar amount the university 
has invested in the apartheid state of Israel is only a partial target of the campaign. Despite 
having an endowment that outstrips the GDP of several nations, we can expect that the 
university’s investments in Israel don’t make up a significant percentage of its holdings. It’s 
more important that we join our voices to a growing call for anti-Zionist work that will make 
Israel a pariah state akin to apartheid South Africa. So long as the conditions of apartheid and 
genocidal violence exist, normalization is impossible. 


(CUNY, SK, Participant in the CUNY encampment): In many cases, not much is known 
about university’s investments. This is why disclosure is the first demand. Divestment is 
being foregrounded because of preexisting campaigns at many universities. There was thus a 
language and a logic already at hand. But the intuitive thrust of the movement might have 
less to do with divestment than the slogans seem to indicate. The urgency of stopping the 
invasion of Rafah is clearly at the heart of the movement, at least at an intuitive level. This 
better explains the mood of urgency, the intensity of the tactics, and the presence of so many 
non-students. But at another level, the demand for divestment is important. This is not 
because any particular university’s investment is large enough to have a material impact if it 
divested. But rather because, although at times Israel has been an important strategic asset, 
America’s support of Israel is to some extent about American domestic politics. Which is to 
say, America’ s relationship to Israel is bound up in spectacle and ideology. This means that 
there are real stakes to struggling over things that might not seem very material. The 
divestment campaign, by forcing the issue and forcefully recentering the conversation, will 
likely have a significant effect on rearranging the American common sense on Israel and 
Palestine. This could drive a real wedge between America and Israel and result in a real 
realignment of American policy. 


(UCLA, JP, Participant in the UCLA encampment): Universities are weapons 
manufacturers. They develop the technologies, launder the money, train the workers, and 
manufacture consent. University Trustees have direct links with war profiteers or defense 
manufacturers like Lockheed Martin, Black Rock, and Raytheon. Countless STEM programs 
in universities end up sending their students to work at DARPA. People are absolutely trying 
to see how the movement to end Apartheid in South Africa worked. Perhaps something 
unique about this struggle is the amount of demands that seem meaningful and winnable. It is 
absolutely significant if major universities can be forced to cut contracts with Zionist interest 
groups. However, there are, of course, real limits to discourses surrounding ‘defunding’ 
institutions, for example. This was one of the ways radical energy was co-opted during the 
George Floyd movement: people began to focus on defunding the police. It’s important to 
note that no amount of pressure (economic or otherwise) seems like it will convince the 
United States to sever ties with Israel completely. 


(Columbia, S, SJP): I would not say it is a disillusionment but rather a deep awareness. We 
are living through wars and climate crises and economies crumbling and we get to watch it 
live even when it is happening far away from us. Our crises are globalized at a very large 
scale. This is late-stage capitalism in all its ugliness. Unlike our parents, we were not born 
into post-independence hope — we opened our eyes to televised mass destruction. This 
“sudden” spread of the Student Intifada is also coming from a place of students religiously 
studying previous US and international movements, understanding their wins and their 
shortcomings, and realizing that the only way for us students to disrupt the US and Israeli 
war machine is to disrupt the very same education that funds it. 

Our movement’s primary driving force is upholding the Thawabet for the liberation of 
Palestine from the river to the sea. The demands of the encampment and the de-occupation of 
Hind’s Hall were centered around divestment indeed. But we are very aware that Columbia’s 
divestment from Israeli apartheid alone will not free Palestine. Learning from our elders who 
fought for the end of South African apartheid, we also know that sustaining colonial regimes 
is expensive. When we demand divestment, we demand an end of the money influx pumped 
into manufacturing military supplies and manufacturing the consent for settler-colonialism to 
happen. The consent manufacturing that normalizes the massacre of tens of thousands of 
human beings, the destruction of ecosystems, the erasure of histories and cultures. 


(Columbia, K): The two categories are closely related, in fact. We are against investing in 
genocide and occupation no matter which body it is done by, but because we are students at a 
university that engages in business with “Israel”, it is our responsibility to enact lasting 
change in our community. Columbia invests in weapons manufacturers that sell products to 
“Israel”, such as Boeing, Raytheon, and General Dynamics, as well as Caterpillar, the 
company that manufactures the bulldozers used to demolish Palestinian homes and crush 
Palestinians to death. These investment practices are horrific because it is done with full 
knowledge of the fact that these funds will go to human rights violations all over the world - 
this is not a secret, even the manufacturers themselves know this, and promote it openly. 
What would complete the BDS movement at Columbia would be an academic boycott of 
“Tsraeli” universities and a consumer boycott of “Israeli” products that are sold at Columbia 
venues; this could contribute to cultural pressure similar to the anti-apartheid movement in 
the 1980s which isolated apartheid South Africa from the rest of the world, leading to the 
downfall of the racist regime. 


RH (senior at UMass, co-president of SJP, and part of the negotiation team) and KG 
(senior at UMass, prison abolition collective member, and part of the negotiation team). I 
think that going on the street is useful up to a point, but then people can start turning a blind eye 
towards you. There is no concrete change that will happen without economic divestment from 
the Zionist entity. I mean, speaking of UMass, we have three different study abroad programs 
that go to Israel (University of Haifa, University of Tel Aviv, and so on). One of our demands is 
to stop sending students to an apartheid state, aiding in their economy and living there when 
Palestinians are not even allowed to return. Divestment is one of the hardest things for all of 
those to achieve. And so the focus must be on divestment because Israel would not be able to act 
with impunity without the US backing billions of dollars every year. We need to be focused on 
how our tax dollars and our institutions are aiding in this death. More importantly, we lack 
transparency regarding our endowment's investments. We strongly suspect it includes shares in 


companies profiting from genocide and those listed on the BDS roster. Therefore, our demands 
include disclosure of endowment investments and divestment from war profiteers, defense 
contractors, and BDS-listed companies. Something that’s unique about UMass is that we have 
very specific partnerships with Raytheon technologies in particular. UMass holds unique 
partnerships, notably with Raytheon Technologies. Three colleges have direct ties to Raytheon, 
involving educational and industry collaborations. For instance, the College of Computer 
Science facilitates student recruitment and conducts research for Raytheon. The Isenberg School 
of Management allows Raytheon to influence its curriculum, tailoring it to cater to its industry. 
Similarly, multiple Raytheon employees sit on the advisory board of the College of Engineering. 
Raytheon provides research funding for graduate students, including recruitment events. Our 
specific demands aim to sever ties with Raytheon, as our connection to ongoing genocide is 
exacerbated by the pipeline of students entering Raytheon employment. This issue extends 
beyond defense contractors to encompass the campus housing crisis. As students, we deserve a 
voice in how our funds are allocated and which services receive funding. For instance, we 
question the allocation of $7 million annually to the police department, which exacerbates 
student hardships. We advocate reallocating these funds to address the housing crisis, allowing us 
to prioritize student needs over external interests. 


S from Texas University: The University of Texas has the second largest endowment of any 
University, trailing only Harvard. The endowment’s investments include investments in military 
contractors such as Lockheed Martin, Raytheon, Boeing, and Northrop Grumman totalling close 
to $3 million. Beyond these financial investments, UT operates as a research hub that directly 
fuels and collaborates with the military and corporate governance. Most significant is UT’s 
recent collaboration with the US Army Futures Command. The Army Futures Command is a 
division of the Army dedicated to modernizing the military and developing anticipatory 
responses to future conflicts and conquests. 


(Harvard): At the heart of our demands is a call for disclosure and transparency around the 
university’s investments. This is not merely a means to identify ‘bad’ investments, but a way to 
try and subordinate decisions around the endowment to democratic oversight. Disclosure must 
entail the increased participation of the university’s students and workers in the management of 
the endowment, upending the current model based on two extremely limited advisory 
committees on shareholder responsibility. The prospects of this at Harvard, an institution whose 
deep and entrenched conservatism has routinely resisted attempts to devolve at least part of its 
governance to faculty senates (let alone student councils), are as distant as they are urgent. 
Harvard has the largest academic endowment in the world, with a value of over $50 
billion. Only 3% of the endowment is invested directly in publicly-traded equities. The rest is 
controlled indirectly through a maze of subsidiaries, and 70% of the total endowment was 
allocated to hedge funds and private equity in 2023. The vast majority of the endowment is 
therefore shielded from public disclosure. Of the 3% (c. $1.5 billion, that is) of the endowment 
that is invested directly, we know that Harvard has substantial holdings in Google (c. $200 
million in 2023), which provides technological support to the Israeli military. Google 
collaborates directly with the occupation through Project Nimbus, a cloud service and artificial 
intelligence program that includes capacities for facial detection, automated image 
categorization, object tracking, and even sentiment analysis that claims to assess the emotional 
content of pictures, speech, and writing.” Identifying Harvard’s investments in the technological 


apparatus of the Israeli military is paramount for us, as the current genocide reveals the 
militarized forms of AI— Israel’s now-infamous ‘Lavender AI’ program — employed in both 
the targeted and indiscriminate destruction of Gaza and its inhabitants. Direct investments in war 
have become increasingly untenable for university endowments, as evidenced by recent 
decisions by other institutions (for example, Trinity College, Cambridge and the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York) to divest from all arms manufacturers. But it is vital that the 
entire, increasingly automated arsenal of modern warfare be the target of our calls for 
divestment. Similarly, we demand disclosure because university endowments cannot be allowed 
to shift their most unsavory investments to secretive private holdings while laundering the 
endowment with the small number of direct investments in public equities. This was recently 
revealed to be the case with Brown University’s commitments to fossil fuel divestments, for 
instance, which turned out to only apply to the less than 5% of the endowment invested directly 
in public equities. Our activism for BDS and for Palestine lays the groundwork for student 
movements to resist other kinds of financialized expropriation. We also demand university 
divestment in particular because university life has never been so financialized. We believe that 
this drives the growing disconnect between students, faculty, and staff who support divestment, 
and administrators who are beholden to donor classes and asset managers. By interrupting 
“financialization as usual” and demanding transparency, we aim to reverse the ways that 
reactionary forces are increasingly taking control of the university. 

And it would be a mistake to think of all of these concerns as merely material. They are, 
no doubt, ethical too. Harvard repeatedly shuns the moral obligations of its investments by 
making the argument that the endowment’s first objective is to maximize returns — or, more 
crudely, profits over people. We recognise no such separation between the material and the 
moral; not least because it is deeply ideological to believe that capital should only pursue its own 
reproduction. When we take aim at the practices governing Harvard’s endowment, we take aim 
at this entire system of reasoning as well. 


H https://theintercept.com/2022/07/24/google-israel-artificial-intelligence-project-nimbus/ 


4- The Politics of Complicity 
Second, can you talk about how the politics of complicity helps you politically? The 
claim you are making is that the US universities, or some of them at least, are complicit 
with the genocide, transforming the material demand into an ethical one. This ethical 
demand provides the fold for politicizing the material demand. Can you talk a bit more 
about how you see the ethical claim that these movements are staking, vis-a-vis the 
university, but also the US system as a whole? And thinking of the current political 
climate in the US, how do you see your moment translating in terms of larger US politics, 
thinking about Democrats, Republicans, and your own critiques of the system? What has 
become clearer about the larger question of US politics? And how do you see your 
positioning vis-a-vis the coming US presidential election? 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): Something I hated hearing early on in my days 
of BDS organizing, this would have been Barnard’s BDS referendum in 2018 is that “we’re all 
complicit in everything, are you going to give up milk because it hurts cows, your shoes because 
they were made in sweatshops?”. These petty, bad faith questions belie a more serious fault in 
the American logic— that we must be complicit, that we must be doing some wrong, there’s 
something unethical in everything. This is such a boring, dull thought. To take that question and 
explode it out from the personal to the institutional is the move our campaigns are making, to tell 
the university that just because it’s in fossil fuels and knows that’s bad doesn’t mean it also has a 
free pass to do wrong in Palestine. [I really have nothing to say about American politics, I can’t 
say I give a singular inch about who the president is, fuck them all, you know]. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): The recognition of complicity is a break from 
the individual as the basic unit of social analysis. I’m drawing some inspiration from Samah Jabr 
here, who marks individuation in psychological thought as the grounds of an epistemological 
failure. Which is to say, we must think at the level of systems. We must insist on our relentless 
relation. The recognition of complicity, and the right to DENY being complicit, is in part a 
refusal of the bad faith the American social order is premised on. If there can be no escape from 
the extraction and violence that structures our political economy, why reject investment in evil at 
all? We must refuse these terms at every possible juncture. 

American politics are a clusterfuck nightmare that every day proves the failure of their 
democratic premise. The presidential election is a choice of what color tie you’d like to preside 
over genocide. Arguments for the moral responsibility to vote blue are ghoulish. 


(CUNY, SK, Participant in the CUNY encampment): There is an interesting tension in the 
politics of complicity at work here. It fosters this sense of urgency: in order to not be 
complicit, one has to do everything possible and take risks in order to make this stop. It also 
fosters this sense of agency. It drives them towards questions about their everyday life, where 
they live, work, and study and to take action there. This in some way seems to deactivate 
discourses of safety and identity that often leave participants in movements without much 
sense of agency. But it also fosters an interesting confusion. The desire to not be complicit, 
and thus to throw ourselves in the way of this catastrophe, means that perhaps disrupting the 
university is treated as if it meant disrupting the war machine. But this drive to act on the 
terrain of our everyday lives is an interesting turn away from the impulse of previous 
movements to disrupt the more abstract space of the city square or shopping district. It is 


unclear the impact any of this will have on national elections. But echoes of 1968 are 
everywhere these days. The occupation of Columbia in April of that year was also followed 
by a DNC in Chicago in August. Anti-war protests outside of the DNC in 1968 turned into 
riots, which played a not insignificant role in Nixon winning that election. 


(UCLA, JP, Participant in the UCLA encampment): Universities are weapons 
manufacturers. They develop the technologies, launder the money, train the workers, and 
manufacture consent. University Trustees have direct links with war profiteers or defense 
manufacturers like Lockheed Martin, Black Rock, and Raytheon. Countless STEM programs 
in universities end up sending their students to work at DARPA. People are absolutely trying 
to see how the movement to end Apartheid in South Africa worked. Perhaps something 
unique about this struggle is the amount of demands that seem meaningful and winnable. It is 
absolutely significant if major universities can be forced to cut contracts with Zionist interest 
groups. However, there are, of course, real limits to discourses surrounding ‘defunding’ 
institutions, for example. This was one of the ways radical energy was co-opted during the 
George Floyd movement: people began to focus on defunding the police. It’s important to 
note that no amount of pressure (economic or otherwise) seems like it will convince the 
United States to sever ties with Israel completely. 

Yes, any reasonable person can see that what Israel is doing is atrocious, and many 
are calling for the US government to end its complicity with Israel’s war. But the US 
government cannot reign Israel in. Or it doesn’t want to. There are also real threats that if the 
US upsets Israel, Israel could go rogue and start a larger conflict in the region. So in other 
words, the United States government is quite confused, while the students seem to have a 
very clear and unequivocal message. This gives the protesters a very large advantage in terms 
of the narrative of the struggle. It’s no surprise that Joe Biden is now widely referred to as 
‘Genocide Joe’. Some people seem to believe that support for the war in Israel will cost the 
Democrats the elections. I am quite curious to see what happens in the elections, it seems 
there will be a real crisis of legitimacy either way. This is significant but nothing new. In the 
best-case scenario, the student protests can evolve into a movement that lasts until the 
elections. The spectacle of the elections and parliamentary politics continues to be a major 
obstacle to any substantial political change in the United States. The movements we see 
recurring in the United States are de facto leaderless, meaning there’s been a loss of the 
function of representation in the political sphere. 


(Columbia, K): Our complicity in this genocide through our university, in my opinion, 
moreso motivates us to keep up our fight. If we do nothing, or allow ourselves to tire, we are 
no better than the Netanyahus or the Joe Bidens. This complicity translates over to our 
positions as Americans; our taxes, not just our money for tuition, go to the occupation to fund 
their ethnic cleansing and genocide in Palestine. Therefore, we cannot in clear conscience 
support any politician in any way who is themselves either a willing participant or supporter 
of “Israel’’’s crimes, and who, like the university, forces us as American citizens to be 
accomplices in these crimes. 


RH (senior at UMass, co-president of SJP, and part of the negotiation team) and KG 
(senior at UMass, prison abolition collective member, and part of the negotiation team). 
Again, we don’t fully know the whereabouts of the endowment, making it a bit harder to 


explicitly state its economic and material involvement in this genocide. However, here are a few 
examples that can provide a broader context. Last semester, we utilized the Freedom of 
Information Act to search for correspondence regarding Palestine, Israel, and protesters to 
uncover what the administration was discussing about us through their emails. Firstly, this 
information is already public knowledge, but it's worth noting that our president, Marty Meehan, 
the head of the UMass system, initiated the Universities Against Terror coalition, particularly 
focusing on support for Israel following October 7. He staunchly advocates for Zionist views. 
Information obtained through the Freedom of Information Act reveals that he has been 
influencing all chancellors within the UMass system, not just ours. UMass Boston, for instance, 
organizes events in collaboration with the APL discussing campus anti-Semitism and equating 
anti-Zionism with anti-Semitism. When we observe these actions and the seemingly unchecked 
behavior of our chancellor towards students, in light of our university's founding of the 
Universities Against Terror initiative, it becomes clearer why there's a disconnect between 
student values and institutional decisions. Personally, I find it unsettling to attend a university 
that aligns with such ideologies. Graduating from a campus that recently accommodated over 
130 students due to overcrowding during the UN PD incident only emphasizes the urgency of 
addressing these issues. It's challenging to deny our implicit connection to these actions when 
our institution is involved in such initiatives, and we are a part of this institution. This frustration 
is shared among students who feel their voices aren't being heard. We've advocated for changes, 
such as reforming the Board of Trustees to establish a more democratic system that includes 
student input into university governance. This demand is closely tied to our broader concerns. 
Can I add a bit more? The politics of complicity prompts individuals to feel a sense of personal 
responsibility, enabling them to draw connections between our universities' involvement and the 
broader national context. It empowers people to recognize their role in addressing the injustices 
they witness, creating a desire for action. However, there are limits to it. While we often discuss 
complicity, our movement extends beyond mere disengagement. It’s about investing in 
alternative experiments rather than solely divesting. Our goal isn’t solely oppositional; it’s about 
creating something new. Divestment alone doesn’t guarantee liberation, but it provides resources 
to build alternatives. 


(Harvard): The question provides us with a useful distinction: are we really pursuing a politics 
that targets complicity, or do our analyses lead us to a broader definition of the problem? 
Complicity is, of course, at stake; to say that our university bankrolling the machinery of 
genocide and ethnic cleansing—implying a lower degree or distant form of involvement—is to 
attribute to the institution an accompanying role in the atrocities. This is somewhat true, 
especially when compared to the actions of the perpetrators on the ground in Palestine. But is it 
entirely exhaustive to accuse our institutions of complicity? Elite universities are a fundamental 
component of the apparatus of American imperialism. They train its political and capitalist class, 
its bureaucrats and technicians; they develop, test, and refine its weaponry and other, indirect 
forms of repression. This doesn’t even begin to deal with a further, substantial issue: the role the 
American university system plays in both the reproduction and legitimation of Israeli higher 
education — through various exchange and fellowship programs, joint initiatives and 
partnerships. Universities play a much more expansive role in the maintenance of American 
hegemony than that addressed by the question of divestment. Though we should afford Israel 
some autonomy from its larger imperial ally in our analyses, it is also undeniable that Zionism 
has been a fundamental strategic asset for the larger project of US hegemony. 


The question could equally be posed nationally: to what extent is it accurate to 
characterise the US’s role in the ongoing annihilation of Gaza as mere complicity? One of the 
most unexpected developments of the past weeks was the student movement’s ability to exercise 
power on a national and international scale. As encampments around the country began to 
mutually reinforce their individual power, it became clear that the pressure that was being 
exerted vastly exceeded the confines of the campus. It is no coincidence that after weeks of 
stalling, the Biden administration finally began pressuring Israel to accept a ceasefire agreement 
it had drawn up. Whilst the movement itself never really articulated a position on the elections in 
November, we have to believe that its scale began to represent a serious electoral problem for the 
incumbent president, whose prospects at building a ‘popular front’ against Trump in six months 
are now in serious jeopardy. 


HI: The University as a Site of Contestation 


5- The Figure of the Student 
The antagonist of the Native is the settler, the antagonist of the worker is the capitalist, 
but the antagonist of the student is not necessarily one particular agent, it is not merely 
the administrative class of the university. Yet maybe because of its uncertain position, the 
figure of the student can stand as a locus for staking political claims that can reverberate 
in other sectors of society. Can you say a bit more about the manner you are mobilizing 
this figure and, through it, the register of student activism to make your political claims 
that, even though are limited to demanding university’s administrators to disinvest, reach 
beyond the confines of the university? 


(NWU, KK): The student activist is a transitional figure that helps the movement for Palestinian 
liberation broaden itself from the campus as a battlefield, and generalize into a struggle that 
engages with material contradictions and antagonisms of society at large. We have also seen the 
figure of the student derail, abandon, or betray the mission of transcending itself when it’s 
terrified by how much it stands to lose if it were stripped of the privileges and protections that 
come with being a student. Of course, these losses are nothing compared to what Gazans are 
going through. But they are also not immaterial. It takes a lot of training, experience, 
commitment, courage, intelligence, and collective confidence to overcome these fears. We’re 
only at the very beginning of this process. 

The encampments have functioned as invaluable spaces for newly politicized students to 
meet each other, to learn, to fight, and to discover first-hand the terms and the limits of 
demands-based mobilization and campus-based confrontations in the current phase of the 
liberation movement. I believe this much is true for encampments that have been violently 
attacked and raided by police, as well as encampments that surrendered without a serious fight 
and lost all legitimacy in the fallout. The most serious and committed among us will be learning 
from these limits for a long time. For me, a clear lesson from the past month of encampment 
organizing is that we need to be very smart and intentional about when doubling down on the 
figure of the student is advantageous, and when it is time to supersede it, to transition or mutate 
into something else. I don’t think we have yet reached this clarity. 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): The most beautiful and the most dangerous 
seed in this movement is how it has shaken down the university’s walls. The campus is an insular 
site, even its most urban form when built into city scapes there is a clear sense that one sidewalk 
is layman’s land and one belongs to the student. To bring the community in and to force the 
police out is wholly disruptive to the unmaking of “the student” as an antagonistic-less category— 
I want a natural enemy, but it cannot be the people the university excludes from its gates but 
rather I want it to be the university itself. The university is a naturally enstrifed site. It is 
beholden to its youngest population, undergraduates, who must be disinclined politically from 
their administrators, from their professors even. To focalize that strife and bring others into it, to 
open up the doors, to experiment with forms of solidarity disabled by the scanning of a student 
ID is a precious opening we see here today. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer):The Student Intifada is transformative because it 
extends the category of “student” to so many — undergrads, grads, postdocs, faculty, staff, and 


community members, among others. Columbia’s refusal of the very idea of the outside agitator 
(we are all outside agitators) is a perfect encapsulation of this project. Study doesn’t take place in 
the university - it takes place in our thinking with others. The role of the student is to embody 
youth; the great joy of possibility and the unshackling of the self from history, from the inertia 
that historicism relies on. The antagonists of the student (who is each of us, every one of us) are 
those edifices of sedimentation - the university administration, the settler nation-state - that are 
insistent on maintaining a socio-political order that can only be understood as a method of 
obliteration. 


(UCLA, JP, Participant in the UCLA encampment): Universities are weapons 
manufacturers. They develop the technologies, launder the money, train the workers, and 
manufacture consent. University Trustees have direct links with war profiteers or defense 
manufacturers like Lockheed Martin, Black Rock, and Raytheon. Countless STEM programs 
in universities end up sending their students to work at DARPA. People are absolutely trying 
to see how the movement to end Apartheid in South Africa worked. Perhaps something 
unique about this struggle is the amount of demands that seem meaningful and winnable. It is 
absolutely significant if major universities can be forced to cut contracts with Zionist interest 
groups. However, there are, of course, real limits to discourses surrounding ‘defunding’ 
institutions, for example. This was one of the ways radical energy was co-opted during the 
George Floyd movement: people began to focus on defunding the police. It’s important to 
note that no amount of pressure (economic or otherwise) seems like it will convince the 
United States to sever ties with Israel completely. 

Yes, any reasonable person can see that what Israel is doing is atrocious, and many 
are calling for the US government to end its complicity with Israel’s war. But the US 
government cannot reign Israel in. Or it doesn’t want to. There are also real threats that if the 
US upsets Israel, Israel could go rogue and start a larger conflict in the region. So in other 
words, the United States government is quite confused, while the students seem to have a 
very clear and unequivocal message. This gives the protesters a very large advantage in terms 
of the narrative of the struggle. It’s no surprise that Joe Biden is now widely referred to as 
‘Genocide Joe’. Some people seem to believe that support for the war in Israel will cost the 
Democrats the elections. I am quite curious to see what happens in the elections, it seems 
there will be a real crisis of legitimacy either way. This is significant but nothing new. In the 
best-case scenario, the student protests can evolve into a movement that lasts until the 
elections. The spectacle of the elections and parliamentary politics continues to be a major 
obstacle to any substantial political change in the United States. The movements we see 
recurring in the United States are de facto leaderless, meaning there’s been a loss of the 
function of representation in the political sphere. 

The students are the gateway drug to larger mobilizations. Look at the last student protests in 
2009. They started occupying some buildings. Two years later there were occupations around 
the country in the Occupy movement. The workers and the intellectuals will have to work 
together at some point. At best, the students can serve as a catalyst for a larger social 
explosion. During the George Floyd protests, many sectors of society mobilized in solidarity 
with the protests. While we haven’t seen the protests spill over into other sectors of society 
yet, the protests will have to do so in order to expand. 


(Columbia, S, SJP): I would say that positioning students as a separate category in the 
context of the workers’ struggle feeds into the status quo discourse, that our uprisings are 
segregated from the ones led by the working class. We did not invent encampments, or 
divestment campaigns, or mutual aid fundraisers, or abolition praxis; we have learnt all of 
this from the working class-led actions before us. Our efforts are a part of the working class 
struggle against capitalism and its agents. And this is where difficult conversations around 
privilege and complicity take place. We as Columbia students are complicit in the 
gentrification of Harlem and the displacement of its inhabitants. We as Columbia students are 
complicit in making education classist and more inaccessible. We are complicit in multiple 
genocides taking place across the globe. A conversation we just had this morning was around 
how our comrades arrested at CCNY were charged with felonies while the ones arrested at 
Columbia were instead charged with misdemeanours. The Ivy league privilege is alive and 
well. What do you do with a privilege that feeds you, makes you visible to the world, makes 
people empathize with you, protects you? 


(Columbia, K): Higher education is a means by which one can ascend classes and societies. 
Thus, the student is at a crossroads where they can choose to become just about anyone; they 
can become the boss, the overseer, or the insurgent. Our movement is about attracting other 
students away from the path to becoming imperialists; our movement is about enticing other 
students to the path of radicalism and justice. 


RH (senior at UMass, co-president of SJP, and part of the negotiation team) and KG 
(senior at UMass, prison abolition collective member, and part of the negotiation team). K 
and I were discussing this before our talk, I think our context as a public university is very 
important. It makes our experience very different from that of the Ivy League. This image of the 
student is not actually the student; it is the alumni, community members, and faculty. It is 
everyone who was in that encampment, which is so much bigger than just a student because we 
are allowed to have all these people on our campus because we are public. Our movement is 
much bigger than just the student. Our antagonists are the administration and police, which is a 
symptom of the larger microcosm, which is the fact that we are on stolen land, and this whole 
country is just the whole history of this country is built on violence. And so to say that our only 
antagonizers are the administrators is not right. Our antagonizer is the state. We talked earlier 
about free speech and censorship. While our goal is all eyes on Rafah, the student is being 
mobilized because our campuses especially pride themselves in being the vanguard of free 
speech and the melting pot for all these ideas. Getting brutalized by police is shattering this 
illusion. The lovely First Amendment that other countries in the Middle East have gotten 
attacked on. They don’t have freedom of speech. Let’s give them some of our American 
freedom. We also mobilize the figure of the student in that we take our university’s branding and 
throw it back at them. There is this campaign that had the catchphrase “Be Revolutionary,” with 
videos that state “push the boundaries,” and so on. So we are like, sure, here you go. (It’s like 
co-opting their co-optation?) Exactly. 

We go to a state university. The relationship between the university and the state is pretty 
clear. But one thing that made it much clearer is when 130 people were arrested how quickly the 
university’s structure was turned into a police-station. The building that we’re about to graduate 
from Bullen center was turned into a temporary detention center for students arrested. Our buses 
used for public transportation turned to transport arrested students. I also want to push back 


against the framing that these struggles are limited to the Ivy League. Powerful movements have 
occurred at places like Cal Poly and UCLA. For instance, last year at UMass, we organized an 
encampment in protest of the housing crisis, which is a significant issue here. We employed a 
similar tactic of sit-ins, and the university failed to respond both times. They neither addressed 
our concerns nor involved law enforcement. Interestingly, plans for another encampment were 
already underway before the recent ones related to Palestine, indicating the persistence of our 
activism on housing issues. They took place last April and May, with two iterations lasting 
approximately 24 hours each. These actions aimed to highlight the struggle of students unable to 
find affordable housing. Last year, 900 students who requested on-campus housing were denied. 


(Harvard): While the divestment movement is, in a meaningful sense, a ‘student movement’, it 
may be worth complicating the picture that you present in your question. Of course, the 
encampments throughout the country—perhaps most starkly at Columbia—have invoked a long 
tradition of student occupations and other direct action at American universities that dates back 
to the 1960s. To that extent, the figure of the student has been mobilised in this now familiar, 
even classical, manner. In fact, the popular association of students with political radicalism has 
also been why American college students remain the inveterate targets of counter-BDS 
repression (which has been led explicitly by the Israeli state and followed by various American 
Zionist organisations) since the movement’s inception. The spectacle of this past year, 
culminating in the repression of the recent encampments, was merely an intensification of this 
ongoing Zionist backlash over the past two decades. 

The American student is also more likely than ever to be deeply indebted, usually to the 
American state, in order to fund their attendance at a college. This is especially true for the 
majority of students who are not wealthy and for students who do not attend the tiny handful of 
universities that fund their attendance fully. As the politics of the student debt crisis become 
unavoidable in the United States, students naturally are paying more attention to the hypocrisy of 
a situation wherein universities’ assets grow and grow as they are forced to personally take on 
enormous levels of individual risk and debt. This has been one important axis of political 
organizing among students. 

At the same time, the figure of the student has in recent years undergone some key 
transformations. In particular, the experience of precarity—in particular, among graduate 
students—has led many to embrace the identity of “student worker,” and its accompanying 
political subjectivity. That is, with a self-understanding as part of a larger class of workers, 
students have organized themselves into unions, often within larger industrial unions like the 
United Auto Workers (UAW). The result is a political landscape in which students even at the 
most elite universities have forged important, concrete alliances with more “traditional” parts of 
the labor movement in the U.S. Our actions as students are thus increasingly tied to these other 
sectors of society, even beyond reverberations through the media spectacle. The BDS resolutions 
that were passed in unions across the country in the fall are a case in point. Most recently, the 
successful strike authorization vote at UAW 4811 — representing nearly 50,000 academic 
workers in the University of California system — in response to the UC system’s repression of 
these protests testifies to the growing articulation of the national labor movement to the 
international Palestine solidarity movement. 

While the divestment movement has availed itself of these existing channels of 
organization like unions—whether for graduate students or for other workers at the university 
(contingent faculty, post-docs, administrative staff)—it has done so without necessarily seeking 


to cohere these often contradictory positions within the university into a singular identity of “the 
student” on which to base the movement. 


6- The Space of the University 
By the mere fact of mobilizing on campus, you have foregrounded the collusion between 
the state and the university, which has taken different forms, from the threats by wealthy 
Alumni to the congressional hearings of university presidents to the deployment of 
repressive state apparatus inside US campuses. The supposed autonomy of the university 
has been violently squashed in the last months. Can you talk about how you think it is 
possible to break down this engulfing relationship between the university and the state? Is 
there such a thing as an autonomous (Ivy League or not) university? 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): It’s curious that what is observable is the state 
engulfing the university, when in fact the university, for the past two decades, has attempted to 
become it’s own version of the state. I take here Davarian Baldwin’s suggestion of the 
“universCity”, the university as a place which hoards resources (like vaccines!), has its own 
investment firms, its own police, its own tenets, its own municipal ordinances. In many ways, to 
force the university to reckon with being made public, being made into a site for community 
engagement, for camping, for media they did not invite, is all a way of stopping the 
cannibalization of the town by the college. Private and “well-ranked” institutions will hopefully 
be the first to reveal the malicious regimes of the university’s land grabs and predation on the 
communities who surround it, encouraging smaller schools, less visible schools to undertake 
those same logics at their own. Every college is a landlord, start there, and the state is less a 
threat to it than it is to the state. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): It’s clear from the Ivy League congressional 
testimonies of the last few months that there is a coordinated effort operating at the highest 
governmental level to quash student protests at elite universities. Anxieties about an impending 
end of “academic freedom” under a future Trump presidency have been actualized under 
President Biden. But Princeton University’s allegiance has always been, first and foremost, to the 
dollar. What is at stake for Princeton and its ultra-wealthy peer institutions is their tax-exempt 
status. The “autonomy” of the university is always balanced against controlling financial and 
governmental interests that adjudicate on, and continue to allow for, the draconic wealth 
hoarding that exists at a globally unparalleled scale at these elite American institutions. The 
crackdown we’ve seen nearly across the board is only a demonstration of the very real precarity 
of that status. 


(CUNY, SK, Participant in the CUNY encampment): It’s funny. In one way, in other parts of 
the world, such as in Mexico or in Greece, this autonomy is much firmer. Police aren’t allowed 
on campus at all. This is because of both the tragedies and victories of the 60’s and 70’s. 
Whereas in America, it seems like, for the larger part, campuses have already been steadily 
having their own police force or have become militarized. Consider the protocols in the 1968 
occupation at Columbia, where the Student Senate had to agree for police to enter the campus 
under certain conditions. That’s partly why the events for the past two weeks at Columbia felt so 
spectacular, due to it being an incredibly rare moment where the NYPD enters the campus, 
which is what you can say is the closest thing to an autonomous University in Mexico City. Also, 
neoliberalism has already broken down the autonomy of the university or its treatment as a 
separate and distinct part of society. It feels that the university administration, especially the Ivy 
League, is stuck in this bind, where they are subjected to these McCarthyism hearings in 


Congress and accountable for the protests and this alumni pressure. Yet, if they follow through 
on that pressure and repress the students, that will only cause more unrest, so they’re in this 
double bind. Also, you never would have expected all these encampments in Long Island and 
upstate New York. 

Another really quick thought is that this text by Mustapha Khayati and the Situationist 
International called “The Poverty of Student Life” is ripping off this a bit. The Situationists 
didn’t read much of the Frankfurt School besides Marcuse because they hadn’t been translated 
into French yet. He makes these kinds of interesting claims where we imagine the university has 
this very privileged role. Still, it’s just about producing this new layer of the proletarian or a new 
kind of management layer. University struggles are often very contained in these particular ways. 
He makes a couple of interesting claims. One is that he’s looking at America, that the unrest in 
the California University system at the time has to find its natural ally and the kind of wildcat 
strikes happening and also in the writers and wants anything you do begin to see that at least 
emerges of imaginary in 1968 where the police don’t want to invade Columbia because it’s going 
inspire a riot in Harlem. There’s something so right about it. For an interest to go beyond these 
limits, it must find allies. The kinds of forces behind the rise in 2020 And then I think the other 
interesting thing he says is kind of like student radicals. Also, it’s a critique of student radicalism. 
Because we’re in this moment where all of these struggles are taking off, it’s important that there 
are people in the university who are stealing everything they can from it, both through grants and 
access to research, in that they can become the theorists for the coming proletarian movement. I 
think the third interesting thing is that he organized the Strausberg scandal, addressing university 
can explode outward in this way that inspires much wider activity. Obviously, the conjuncture 
now is really different. And we haven’t seen things like that in Paris, where thousands of young 
people are rioting to defend the university occupations. We haven’t seen it inspire much labor 
unrest elsewhere, either. But I think it’s still a question of this concentrated explosion of the 
university as possible for these really specific reasons: can it spread elsewhere into different 
layers of society or the city itself? But it won’t look like what it did. 


(Columbia, K): The idea that the university is autonomous, separate from the rest of the 
community it has occupied is erroneous. Columbia University prioritizes its wealthy alumni 
and trustees over its students, it relies on the militaristic police department to physically 
defend its occupation of Harlem, and it concedes to the United States government at every 
turn despite being a “private” institution. Columbia simply cannot exist on its own; the 
capitalist behemoth that it chooses to be requires it to collude with the state because the 
people, students and neighbors to the university alike, find it repulsive and thus the university 
decides that they must be beaten back by a mighty force. However, this unsustainable state of 
the so-called elite university implies that change is possible for the better, and soon. 


(Harvard): While there are major differences between private and public universities, which 
affect the social and political dimensions of organizing and protest, it is important to remember 
that all major universities in the US have deep ties to the state as well as to the capitalist class, 
especially to finance capital. Public universities maintain large endowments administered by 
private fund managers. Meanwhile, private universities receive extensive funding from the state 
and are at the mercy of the politicians who maintain their tax-free status. In recent years, we have 
seen the intensification of a reactionary backlash against universities, as well as K-12 schools for 
children, as right-wing forces seek to leverage the dependence of universities and schools on the 


state as a weakness in their fight against anti-racist, anti-oppressive, and feminist pedagogy at all 
levels. The crackdown on BDS has only intensified recently—it is not a new phenomenon by any 
means. While we seek to cultivate intellectual autonomy in our community as organizers, we 
recognize the strategic value of targeting connections to the state. 

American mainstream media have a long history of reporting on elite and Ivy League 
campus politics as though they were the key to understanding the political moment more broadly. 
We have seen this with the long panic about “cancel culture,” a motif which originated in 
breathless media coverage of elite university classrooms and has over the past decade migrated 
to the core of how many talk about political life and articulate grievances. Unsurprisingly, 
American media were most preoccupied with the protest movements on elite campuses. In part 
this represents their real centrality as places where elites are formed and socialised and expertise 
is consolidated and validated. And in part it is true that students demanding divestment at these 
universities were making the largest demands, simply because of the sheer size of their 
institutions’ endowments. But we should not let these truths obscure that many public schools 
and universities from various geographical areas of the countries took part in the movement, 
often leading the way in what they demanded and achieved. Public high school students have led 
protests and walkouts for months, in New York City and Boston, among other places. Students at 
the largely working-class and immigrant CUNY system were subject to extremely violent police 
repression for their activism. 

In this regard, as students at Harvard, we believe that one of the effects of this present 
moment is to severely undermine, if not entirely shatter, the notion that Ivy League universities 
are somehow exceptional. This purported exceptionality is the basis upon which the clammer for 
repression—from politicians, hedge-fund billionaires, foreign heads of state, New York Times 
columnists, and Zionist demagogues—makes it case. Even though we recognize the strategic 
importance of winning divestment at Harvard, this view of exceptionality, which serves an 
important ideological function for the ruling class, ought to be rejected. 


7- Encampment versus the Street 
This question is related to the encampment and the magnitude of the ensuing backlash. It 
is significant that the multitude of protests that transpired on the streets of New York City 
(remember the one million march, etc.) elicited minimal response from the government. 
Somehow, the responses were relatively subdued in comparison to the reactions we have 
seen towards the encampment, wherein both the Congress and university administration 
showed heightened responses. This discrepancy makes us want to ask: Why does the 
encampment evoke such particular concern from the state? 


(NWU, KK): The encampment at Northwestern, which agreed to dismantle itself on the fifth day 
in exchange for a treacherous deal, is a record-setting case of defeat and capitulation that shows 
the extent to which the elite private university has become a laboratory for innovative 
counterinsurgency and has seen significant success in psychological warfare. When the young 
generation clearly cannot be manipulated into political apathy by the illusion of academic 
autonomy, the DEI industrial complex and other post-George Floyd Uprising reformist programs 
have stepped in to contain and neutralize radical impulses within institutional confines. Surely, 
disgraced presidents and the hyper-militarization of campuses have exposed the imbecility and 
cruelty of elite institutions, but these schools have been losing legitimacy primarily due to the 
student debt crisis—to large swaths of society, the stature of the university is no longer 
defensible given its astronomical price tag and stagnant wage return, if not a ticket to downward 
class mobility. These schools require cops because they are failing at the increasingly untenable 
task of class reproduction in America. 

The ideological apparatus of class reproduction cannot be simply “liberated” or 
expropriated from the masters it serves; it needs to be collectively destroyed before something 
else can be built in its place. It is therefore unsurprising that students at schools like Cal Poly 
Humboldt and the City College of New York created some of the most militant and radical 
campus movements, which have not received nearly as much media attention as the Ivies. A 
basic class analysis tells us that most students and faculty at elite institutions are invested in the 
institution’s success. Very few want their school to fail or fall, even if this attachment binds them 
to a cruel optimism that contradicts their expressed political beliefs and desires. This is why 
negotiation, collaboration, and reform have been the rules of the game at encampments like 
Northwestern, Brown, Rutgers, Johns Hopkins, and others that have cut conciliatory deals. 
Students have a much easier time tearing up pieces of paper at commencement when the values 
of their degrees are not going anywhere. They have a much harder time—I include myself as a 
grad worker here too—when universities threaten to revoke their expensive degrees or fire them 
from their jobs. This is where symbolic refusal becomes woefully inadequate. Attacking the 
collusion between the state and university must begin by breaking down their interdependence in 
providing mutual assurance of social, moral, and economic value. This breakdown in value has 
been happening in higher ed for decades, though the outcry has mostly been about the 
decimation of the humanities. I think the Student Intifada—and the People’s Universities—can 
and should make much greater contributions toward destroying not only the symbolic, but the 
material value of the Ivy League pedigree. Not to be accelerationist about it, but the 13 


conservative judges’ recent boycott of all undergraduates and law students entering Columbia in 
Fall 2024 might be a place to start. 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): Privileged youth, the youth who might work at 
your companies, marry into your families, taking a stand is a scary thing. It puts fear in the 
liberal elite who previously saw these “protests” as being conducted by people they would 
themselves never be in community with. The sort of repression used against our encampments 
are indicative primarily of fear, a deep seated fear. I am glad we inspired that, but so sad for the 
loss it has caused. We cannot forget that while Columbia students got summary charges, CUNY 
students got felonies. Even in these repressive acts, the most vulnerable amongst us will suffer 
the most. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): These elite institutions have long produced 
America’s favorite sons and daughters. Alumni honor rolls proudly boast of diplomats, 
financiers, and entrepreneurs. The state’s anxiety is that the national role of these institutions, the 
production and reproduction of functionaries to maintain the current state of affairs, is fading 
away. As the University becomes a site of learning for a student population more reflective of the 
United States’s actual population, the racial-capitalist rule of the day will continue to be 
questioned. The encampments are an instantiation of this questioning. The discrepancies in 
policing and punishment between private institutions and public institutions is also an expression 
of this anxiety. Snipers are deployed at Ohio State and Indiana University Bloomington while 
Princeton students get verbal warnings. A senator’s child at an Ivy League institution is not 
facing the same danger as the students issued felonies at CUNY. 


(CUNY, SK, Participant in the CUNY encampment): I don't know, but that’s a really good 
question. Like, why is the street safe? This first part relates to the congressional Republicans’ 
fixation on campus protests, manufacturing hysteria around them, and then intensifying 
scrutiny when protests occur. Initially, it seems this pressure stems from administrations 
being urged to address the issue, leading to repeated mishaps. In New York, for instance, the 
president of Columbia contacted the NYPD, who initially responded ambivalently. 
Subsequently, each campus called in the police to make arrests. It's unclear where the 
primary responsibility lies, but nationwide, as soon as tents appeared at places like Emory in 
Atlanta or the University of Texas in Austin, there was a swift and massive police response. 
This indicates a specific trigger point for heightened reactions. In New York, it feels like the 
university administration initially pushed for a harsher police response, leading to immediate 
arrests and a heavy presence of riot police at marches. Now, both streets and campuses feel 
unsafe. The repression has been so disproportionate, even compared to a number of other 
movements I’ve been part of either on or off campuses. You’re attempting to explain it by 
being like, there’s something in particular about Israel and Palestine that becomes this really 
sensitive touch point. But also, like, in places that aren’t Ivy League and who aren’t under all 
this pressure, police just immediately react to shut them down, and don’t have even this 
much endowments or any involvement to begin with. In New Orleans, the encampment was 
outside of the university, and it was also immediately shut down. 


(UCLA, JP, Participant in the UCLA encampment): This is a good question: why are we 
seeing such a heavy-handed response to the protests across the board? Obviously many 
universities rely on donations from Zionist cultural organizations, and the protests threaten to 
compromise that relationship. It seems that, in most cases, the occupations at universities 
themselves remain harmless. Often, they are not causing any disruption. At Columbia, a 


building was occupied, that was a disruption. But most encampments are very peaceful. 
When the police come in and beat people and use weapons, it creates a major radicalization 
within the movement. This seems to be a shift in policing tactics from 2020, where now the 
police are afraid of riots forming and are trying to prevent sizable crowds from forming in the 
first place. They fear crowds after the George Floyd protests. Ultimately the tactic of 
encampments is highly questionable in the US. In 2020, they quickly became places where 
self-appointed ‘security teams’ monopolized the occupied zones with weapons. I think the 
struggle will have to find a strategy that does not rely on encampments if it wants to succeed. 
At the same time, some of the encampments for the Gaza protests had a real Tahrir square 
feel: here I’m thinking especially of UCLA, where after Zionist mobs attacked the 
encampment on April 30th , thousands of people from all over Los Angeles (students and 
non-students) mobilized to defend the encampments. There was a sort of relentless effort to 
defend the space in a way that I don’t think we’ve seen in quite the same way in the US. 


(Columbia, S, SJP): There is no liberated Ivy League university. And I think many of us are 
aware of what that entails — there is no liberation without the abolition of classist, racist, 
colonial education. That is why our slogan during the de-occupation of Hind’s Hall was 
“Gaza calls, Columbia falls”. There is no liberation without the dismantling of the Ivy league 
education system. 

I would also like to push against the narrative that centers Ivy League SJP chapters in 
the fight against Israeli colonialism. We refuse to take credit for what we have not done 
simply because it appeals better to the status quo and the ruling class to paint the Ivy League 
students as heroes (since it is easier to co-opt privileged students, we have seen the example 
of Brown University). We are not the “leaders”, we are a group of people who contribute so 
much to anti-working class violence and we decided to disrupt it. Our job is not to lead the 
working class towards its salvation, our job is to show our fellow Ivy League students what 
they can do with their privilege — burn it. 

Because the state never thought the people in the belly of the beast, who eat, drink and 
breathe privilege, will one day reject this privilege. The ruling class solidarity shows us that 
none of them were prepared for students creating communities that disengage from the 
limiting beliefs a US-capitalism-fueled education feeds them every hour of the day. I will add 
that the question of taking action from the belly of the beast is something that I am still 
navigating myself. Can we protest what we ourselves are complicit in, without our very 
protest being a part of the problem? 


(Columbia, K): Columbia University’s campus is reserved in American public 
consciousness as a space for “elites”; it is theorized as a microcosm of the upper echelons of 
society and thus a model for what American high society will look like in the future. If the 
members of this “elite” community rise up against US-Israel collusion and Zionism, then 
there is the threat of the future elite society being populated by anti-Zionists who are in 
positions of power to end the stranglehold that Zionism has on the United States. In contrast, 
if anti-Zionist activity takes place on the streets, it is only seen as the activity of the “lower 
class” people and thus more likely to either be ignored or violently quelled. 


RH (senior at UMass, co-president of SJP, and part of the negotiation team) and KG 
(senior at UMass, prison abolition collective member, and part of the negotiation team). 


At UMass, we have not really been using the language of deoccupy but I do think it’s awesome. 
And I think that he would totally take it on. But like, I remember, like, like, we briefly had this 
discussion when we did the sit-in in Whitmore Building. We're not going to say we're occupying 
Whittemore because we're like fighting against occupation. We didn't use the word like Occupy. 
But de-occupy is a smart way to say it. 


S from Texas University: Many universities have drawn a line between acceptable (i.e. 
ineffective) forms of protest versus the encampments as a way of justifying the oftentimes 
extreme show of force they have used to disrupt or disband the encampments and building 
occupations. At the University of Texas, administration has repeatedly insisted on the fact that, 
prior to the April 29th encampment attempt, there were 13 protests organized by a Palestinian 
student group that were allowed to occur uninterrupted, in contrast to the encampment, which, 
because of its drawing in of the broader, non-student community and its more militant ethos, 
deserved and triggered violent and swift repression. This makes me laugh, but, similarly, the 
president of the University of Chicago released a statement saying, “I believe the protesters 
should also consider that an encampment, with all the etymological connections of the word to 
military origins, is a way of using force of a kind rather than reason to persuade others.” There is 
a distinct line being drawn here between chanting and marching, which is reasonable, versus an 
encampment, which is militant, that allows the administration to justify all manner of violence 
and repression against protesters. It echoes, too, broader arguments about Israel and Palestine 
wherein the violence of the Israeli state is invisible, acceptable, or even noble while the violence 
of Palestinian resistance is gratuitous, terroristic, and illogical. American politics for decades 
have been fueled by the racist caricature of the “savage” Arab man, using this specter to 
legitimize atrocity after atrocity. American universities are happy to form a likeness between this 
figure and the pro-Palestinian student protester; both are, in their book, impossible to reason with 
and inherently violent. For the American political project, it is impossible to see Palestinians as 
human beings; it is useful, also, to forget the humanity of pro-Palestinian protesters. It seems the 
word “encampment” is what allows them this. It’s funny in the statement from the president of 
UChicago to consider the etymological origins of the word “encampment” without considering 
its use colloquially. I think, in the US in 2024, the word is most often paired with “homeless” - 
“the homeless encampment.” These, too, are violently raided, the occupants brutalized and 
robbed of their possessions. But surely they aren’t seen as military occupations? 

In general the response of the university and the state to the encampments tells us exactly 
what we need to be doing in order to escalate for the Palestinian cause. It’s true that the 
University of Texas didn’t even blink when Palestinian student organizations held rallies and 
marches that mobilized at times thousands of people to march through downtown Austin and to 
the capitol. Their response announces the ineffectiveness of that mode of protest, despite the 
huge numbers it draws. The repression of the encampments specifically illustrates the 
institution’s fear of any action that ceases to be symbolic and highly temporary; the moment 
protesters are taking up and using space on campus, organizing over the course of multiple days, 
and acting creatively or chaotically together the action becomes a threat. 


(Harvard): What Columbia — and other encampments that faced the most intense police 
repression— has shown is that at stake during the protests was far more than the demands made 
by students on their respective universities. Universities can hardly be said to have been 
protecting their endowments by calling in the police to quell their campus protests, since the 


threat of complete divestment was actually quite remote in many cases. Clearly the motivation 
for repression was ideological. Regardless of the importance of these investments for the 
universities’ financial performance—a question that, at least in the case of Harvard, deserves 
close scrutiny—what was at stake was the very idea that these portfolios may be subjected to 
scrutiny and democratic oversight, and, as a result, that any association with Israel might become 
a disqualifying criteria for investment. 

These broadly general concerns intersected with local particularities. It is not coincidental 
that some of the most pointed police repression occurred on city campuses — New York, Los 
Angeles, Atlanta, Boston — where campus struggles were more likely to connect with 
movements outside of universities. The emblematic example here is Columbia’s relationship to 
Harlem, with City College nearby too; another is the connection evident between the militancy at 
Emory and the Stop Cop City movement in Atlanta. Harvard’s strategy of avoiding police was 
certainly shrewd, given the media attention it would have received. Importantly, though, the 
institution’s distance from its immediate context (by virtue of its location, insularity, but also its 
sheer size) meant that the figure of the ‘outside agitator’ (determinant in the police repression at 
Columbia) was far more difficult to mobilise by the university. 


IV. Political Imagination 


8- New Language 
I see you are working on a new vocabulary. You insist it is not “Occupy” but 
“Deoccupy.” Can you tell us more about this shift to the concept of deoccupy? 


(NWU, KK): The degree of presumed innocence and respectability afforded to a student 
movement is unmatched by any other resistant formation in the U.S. Not even the sublime 
gravitas of Aaron Bushnell’s killing of an American soldier offers the kind of Manichean moral 
clarity elicited by images of riot cops brutalizing the “best and brightest” of the youth—college 
students who embody the nation’s financial and affective investment in its future. Like the 
tearing down of statues that rewrites history, the defacement of this promise of futurity, symbolic 
as it is, deals a heavy blow, makes the masters hysterical. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): We used the language of “sit-in” to describe our 
action, as the action was less interested in taking space than in holding space together, in the 
non-violent tradition of preceding American anti-war efforts. 


(Columbia, K): The concept of “deoccupy” is not quite new to us and has been an idea 
floating around in our organizing spaces for a while. Our ethos revolves around not 
reproducing the oppressive systems that we fight, and thus, we must not think of ourselves as 
occupiers, which our enemies are, but instead as advocates for liberation who help to undo 
these systems. Columbia University occupies Lenape land, therefore we cannot “occupy” 
what is already occupied, as Columbia is not the rightful owner of stolen land. Thus, we wish 
to “deoccupy” the land, taking it out of the hands of Columbia. 


9- Strategic inspiration 
Where do you draw your tactical, conceptual, and strategic inspiration from? 


(NWU, KK): The widespread usage of IOF instead of IDF, which refuses to grant legitimacy to 
the settler state, signals a clear understanding of the anti-colonial nature of the present struggle 
for Palestine. An anti-colonial movement cannot occupy or reoccupy unceded indigenous land 
that is already occupied by settler colonial institutions such as the university. Rather than being 
“occupied” by protestors, privatized or so-called public space can be “taken” and transformed. 
Decolonizing the language of territorial struggles is crucial in building solidarity across different 
contexts and forms of land-based and abolitionist movements, though semantics alone is not 
enough. Anti-colonial de-occupation needs to think seriously about how the destruction of 
occupational forces can go hand in hand with the combative reclamation of public space in the 
Stonewall riots chant “Whose streets? Our streets!” and the Black Lives Matter declaration of “If 
we don’t get it, burn it down” that attacks the white supremacy at the heart of property relations. 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): I could say Palestine, because in my heart, 
watching Palestinian resistance grounds me immeasurably, but if that were wholly true, I should 
have already torn down the school, escalated beyond escalation, forced the question, forced the 
negotiation. So then, in a more practical sense, Ill say that I’m personally hugely guided by the 
tactics, and the aesthetics, of SDS work. The kind of chaotic terror they created, autonomous and 
decentralized, ecstatic and unyielding. Like Mike Davis’ “Riot Nights on Sunset Strip”. That’s a 
big well from where I draw. I also think the beauty of the campus movement right now has been 
the iterative escalation; it’s not a competition, sure, but when the first school took a building, I 
can’t say I didn’t think why not us, why not us next? The kind of consistent egging each other 
on, not just for escalation, but for building bigger and bigger liberation libraries, turning upside 
down tastier and tastier pots of maqluba, that’s the iterative juice. I’m glad campuses today, all 
across the world, get to plug in to a network of immediate inspiration, it really does feel like a 
movement. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): Our tactics were drawn both from historical and 
present-day student activists, and from forms of Palestinian resistance that felt instantly 
applicable and easily implemented on campus. Sit-ins, teach-ins, and occupations from the 
anti-Apartheid movement informed our efforts, as did Princeton’s Black Justice League sit-ins in 
2015, which led to the creation of the University's African American Studies Department, among 
other wins. Also, and this is obvious, our comrades at other institutions inspired and encouraged 
us to think differently about the kinds of actions that were possible at the university. Escalation 
breeds escalation. 

The hunger strike has been our most effective and most powerful form of protest, directly 
informed by the long history of hunger strikes by Palestinian political prisoners struggling 
against “administrative detention,” arbitrary arrest, and occupation. It has also demonstrated, 
disgustingly and unsurprisingly, the complete lack of care the university administration has for 
its students. 


(UCLA, JP, Participant in the UCLA encampment): This is a good question: why are we 
seeing such a heavy-handed response to the protests across the board? Obviously many 
universities rely on donations from Zionist cultural organizations, and the protests threaten to 


compromise that relationship. It seems that, in most cases, the occupations at universities 
themselves remain harmless. Often, they are not causing any disruption. At Columbia, a 
building was occupied, that was a disruption. But most encampments are very peaceful. 
When the police come in and beat people and use weapons, it creates a major radicalization 
within the movement. This seems to be a shift in policing tactics from 2020, where now the 
police are afraid of riots forming and are trying to prevent sizable crowds from forming in the 
first place. They fear crowds after the George Floyd protests. Ultimately the tactic of 
encampments is highly questionable in the US. In 2020, they quickly became places where 
self-appointed ‘security teams’ monopolized the occupied zones with weapons. I think the 
struggle will have to find a strategy that does not rely on encampments if it wants to succeed. 
At the same time, some of the encampments for the Gaza protests had a real Tahrir square 
feel: here I’m thinking especially of UCLA, where after Zionist mobs attacked the 
encampment on April 30th , thousands of people from all over Los Angeles (students and 
non-students) mobilized to defend the encampments. There was a sort of relentless effort to 
defend the space in a way that I don’t think we’ve seen in quite the same way in the US. 

It’s worth noting that there is a revolutionary trajectory in the United States that is constantly 
metabolizing the struggles over the last 15 years. Many of the tactics seem to have been 
taken from previous movements in the United States. The 2009 student movement is an 
obvious example. Many of the occupations at universities have made use of shields and 
protective equipment (goggles, helmets, gas masks), which first became really popular during 
the George Floyd protests. Overall, I am not sure this movement has a strategy yet. That 
remains to be developed. An accumulation of protest tactics and slogans does not necessarily 
amount to a strategy. It’s difficult to see how such a strategy could emerge. 


(Columbia, K): Anti-colonial thought guides our own movement; we draw our inspiration 
from so many revolutions and uprisings, whether it be in Algeria or even our own campus in 
the 1960s and 1980s. It shapes everything we do, from our tactics of agitation, art, 
steadfastness, politics, writing, and even how we view our wins and losses. 


(Harvard): The immediate examples we looked to were the other encampments. The action 
itself was very much motivated by Columbia’s — they also provided a model for 
communications and political line, not to mention the logistical aspects of running the 
encampment itself. Emory University’s statement, “Emory is Everywhere”, released a few days 
after the establishment of their encampment, also provided much inspiration, as it was the first to 
properly break down the division between the space of the campus and that of the street. Cal 
Poly Humboldt’s militancy, their ability to resist police raids and their capacity to occupy not just 
outdoor spaces but university buildings, quickly became an important reference for escalatory 
direct action and ways to consolidate the encampment. 

We see ourselves as belonging to a longstanding tradition of international solidarity and 
anti-imperialism—tt is not for nothing that we call back to the protests against the war in 
Vietnam and the anti-apartheid movement. A point that is lost in these allusions, however, is that 
we do not make these comparisons out of hubris or self-importance, but because we believe that 
it is our obligation, as students situated in institutions fundamental to the reproduction of US 
hegemony, to echo struggles against American imperialism from within the belly of the imperial 
beast. It is entirely appropriate for the struggle for Palestinian liberation in American universities 


to be considered part of an anti-imperialist, internationalist political front that operates inside the 
imperial core. 


10- Centering Palestine 
You firmly resist the politics of deflection. The mass media pivots its gaze away from 
Gaza, the encampment’s primary referent, and focuses instead on the actual campus as if 
the campus was the beginning and the end of the problem. You tell us, again and again, 
that this is not about the campus and urge us not to be distracted by the media and 
participate in this act of obscuring, it is, you insist, about Palestine. How do you remedy 
that strategy of deflection by the media? 


(NWU, KK): Media fixation on sensationalized college dramas and student “culture wars” is 
something the movement has been able to intervene in the attention economy—through firm 
rejection of deflection and insistence on centering Gaza—to create greater moral outrage and 
material disruption of the status quo in America. When students fail to center the clear demands 
to escalate and to deepen the struggle made by the Palestinian resistance, they become easy prey 
for counterinsurgent recuperation and accept sell-out deals that don’t even pretend to have any 
material impact on the genocide. 

Whether the strategy of drawing and redirecting attention has outlived its usefulness is 
yet to be determined, as we exit the peak campus encampment phase of the movement with the 
closing of the school year. To quote the martyred Palestinian resistance fighter Bassel Al-Araj: 
“Finally, every Palestinian (in the broad sense, meaning anyone who sees Palestine as a part of 
their struggle, regardless of their secondary identities), every Palestinian is on the front lines of 
the battle for Palestine, so be careful not to fail in your duty.” I believe we would be failing our 
duty if we allow the frontline in Gaza to be isolated from the battlefields in a beleaguered 
America. We have seen divestment activists embrace humanitarian aid gestures (i.e. scholarships 
for Gazans, student exchanges with Birzeit University starting in the fall) offered by zionist 
institutions as a victory. Important as it is to provide direct service and aid, the Resistance News 
Network has explicitly rejected this form of collaboration as normalization. Without upholding 
the interconnectedness of struggles, calls to center Gaza run the risk of unwittingly furthering the 
zionist notion of Gazan futurity as refugeehood. More than anything else, we must resolutely 
resist the ghettoization of the Palestinian resistance in Palestine. 


(Princeton, AR, Graduate student organizer): Yes, this is the question, I feel even years from 
now will catch me most. Did we do enough redirection with the light shown upon us? For now, I 
fear the answer is no. That even though we all went into our arrests saying we would focalize 
Gaza and not free speech, the back channels of negotiation amnesty, issuing statements, undid 
that decent intention. Still, another question is, could the gaze being cast on students, privileged 
students, do more to change a national policy and standard than more videos of blown up 
Palestinian schools? To this, I think the answer could be yes. The truth is, if the first time you 
saw a video of a mother, clutching a body bag, explaining with an infinite grief how long it took 
her to make her child into a person, how long it took to make him her own, did not move you, the 
thousandth video wouldn’t move you either. Unfortunately, [white/rich/smart/nice] kids 
“throwing away their futures for a foreign cause” moves people here, has moved politicians here, 
has moved major investors here because they’re watching their kids risk it all. They care more 
about the singular hair on their kids than they do the whole life of a Palestinian one. Is this 
wrong? To redirect the media attention, the news cycle, towards us? Is it selfish to believe the 
sight of me in cuffs will do more to get a ceasefire than the sight of mass graces at Al Shifa? I 


don’t know the answers to this, and I promise to spend my time figuring that out because we 
have to know, I have to know. But that’s what we did. 


(Princeton, CB, Graduate student organizer): This is the impossible part of the project of 
these encampments. Have the encampments made this struggle about academic freedom rather 
than the ongoing bombing of Rafah and the genocide being committed against Palestinians? The 
media and the university are aligned in their absolute abrogation of Gaza in their discussion of 
our actions. I have no anxiety as to the righteousness of our aims and our struggle - we must 
continue to act, to make demands and escalate for Gaza, at every possible moment. And while 
we must defend our friends arrested in police crackdowns, we take risks (miniscule and shameful 
- I should be risking all, risking everything) because we know that whatever the outcome for us, 
we are working to force the locks, to break the gears of the US war machine, and any 
consequence that comes down will always be less than what we can sacrifice for Palestine. 

So we continue to center Gaza. We continue to escalate and to make demands of our 
institutions. And as the encampments are swept, and student activists briefly go quiet, the 
question becomes - how can we escalate to bring the whole thing crashing down? 


(UCLA, JP, Participant in the UCLA encampment): I would actually state that it’s 
necessary for the protests in the United States to take the narrative even further than just the 
Palestine question in order to really succeed. That means, yes, the protests should absolutely 
maintain focus on ending the genocide as fast as possible. But concretely, in order to do so it 
will be necessary to construct a narrative around the protests about the conditions in the 
United States as well. The protests will have to respond to the inequalities in the US, they 
will have to respond to the fascist police repression of the movement, and they will have to 
respond to the complicity of the ruling class in everything that’s going on. For example, what 
US entity has recently gained control over the border crossing in Rafah, and how can they be 
combatted on US territory? There is a limit to fighting a struggle in someone else’s name. 


(Columbia, K): The strategy to center Palestine, specifically Gaza, is still in the works but is 
a topic of discussion that we come back to time and time again. When we are dealing with 
repression from the university, the state, and individual Zionists, it becomes far too easy to 
get stuck in a cycle of only speaking about ourselves, and not about Gaza - thus we only give 
the media and outsiders the picture of happenings on campus. Therefore, it is up to us to 
make Gaza unavoidable by exposing the connections between the university and the 
genocide in Gaza - and more broadly the occupation of Palestine - through our own media 
production, thus taking control of the narrative. 


(Harvard): We use, first and foremost, the encampment as a site for political education. We 
should not underestimate just how much this moment has done to increase consciousness and 
forge a concrete politics on the question of Palestinian liberation. It is safe to say that a vast 
number of students who were previously uninterested in the question of Palestine now view 
themselves as part of a growing social movement. It is this aspect of the encampment that 
wotries mainstream observers of American universities the most and helps explain their reaction 
to the student protests. 

While it is important to defend against the relentless slandering—including in 
Congress—of the thousands of student protestors who constitute this movement, it is equally 


important to recognize that the reactionary moral panic that has accompanied the 2024 protests is 
a smokescreen meant to draw attention away from the ongoing genocide in Gaza. Rejecting and 
overturning this deflection was a central preoccupation of the student organizers associated with 
the various Palestine solidarity organizations at Harvard. One of our key tactics, in this regard, 
was the careful vetting of media requests and press interviews. Another was the use of written 
documents—in the form of social media posts, press releases, email campaigns, and values 
statements—as our primary form of public communication. In these dispatches, we steadfastly 
refused to yield any ground to those who sought to sublimate the unfolding catastrophe in Gaza 
into a referendum on the forms, means, and content of student protests in the United States. At 
the same, it remains the case that much of the popular discussion around the encampment as well 
as the official administrative response to it continue to attempt to displace our material demands 
onto a discursive plane. We continue to reject these attempts by demanding engagement with the 
material substance of our demands: disclose, divest, and reinvest. 


(1 A month or two ago, we had our first trial, and the DA agreed to reduce it to a civil infraction. 
However, there was a risk in going to trial as we might have faced a misdemeanor charge if we 
had lost, which is more serious than a civil infraction, akin to a driving ticket. Despite this risk, 
we proceeded with the trial. In the end, the DA assured us that even if we lost, the charge would 
still be reduced to a civil infraction. However, the university administered sanctions to 57 
students, placing them on probation. While probation isn't the worst outcome, it's still 
unwarranted given our evolving circumstances. Moreover, the sanctions affected some students' 
plans to study abroad, resulting in significant financial penalties for program cancellations. 
Additionally, each of us had to write a letter to our future selves outlining our values and 
intentions for change following the disciplinary process. 


